Chapter 1 General survey and 

conclusions 



Background to the enquiry 

The changing environment 

1 .01 During the last twenty years world trade has grown in value by an average of 
8 per cent annually. 

1 .02 This has forced— and facilitated— a transport revolution. Air freight quadrupled 
in volume between 1956 and 1967 and in 1970 will be almost twice the 1967 figure. 
The 1980 figure is being forecast at five times the present performance. The expansion 
of container traffic is even more spectacular. Hardly known in a developed form 
outside certain sectors of US transport practice until four years ago, container systems 
now carry 1 5 per cent of world general dry cargo trade, with very much higher figures on 
the North Atlantic and Australian routes, and there are recent and reputable estimates 
that within five years this share will double if not treble. Containerisation is a highly 
developed form of the through-movement concept which aims at a rapid uninterrupted 
flow of goods throughout a total journey from consignor to consignee. 

1 .03 These changes in transport are accompanied by important alterations in the 
patterns of trade. Economies of scale, mergers, and the search for the best global com- 
binations of raw materials, production resources and markets have led to the growth of 
very large corporations. For these organisations national boundaries, and the complica- 
tions associated with them, hinder and distort the free movement of their materials, 
investments and goods and thus the most efficient functioning of their management 
and operational systems. 

1 .04 National governments are obliged to reconcile flexibility and accommodation 
to change with their continuing needs for revenue, security, public health and such 
measures of protection as may still have survived free trade groupings or successive 
rounds of GATT liberalisation. Nevertheless we think they need to be increasingly 
conscious of the significance and implications of changing capabilities and requirements 
in international trade and transport. 

1 .05 After months of detailed work we see the overall effect as a widespread if unco- 
ordinated commercial effort towards new and better procedures, followed often much 
too slowly by more formal discussions between governments and commercial interests. 
We believe that new technical resources of communication and data processing will 
force the pace and widen the scope of necessary radical changes. 

1.06 The growth of world trade and acceleration of surface and air transport are 
combining to throw substantial strains on traditional procedures and documents. Those 
extra stresses have particular importance for British business and industry which 
handles a high proportion of total world trade; Britain is the third or fourth largest 
trader along with the United States, Japan and West Germany. In 1969 there were 
about 25,000 exporters and 75,000 importers in Britain dealing with about six million 
export and 2-75 million import consignments at values of the order of £7,000 million 
and £8,000 million respectively. To handle and carry these there are upward of 800 
forwarding agents, 46,000 domestic road hauliers and some 200 shipping companies. 
Each export transaction may require as many as twenty different documents up to ten 
of which may be necessary solely because it is an overseas rather than a home 
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1 .07 Documentary and procedural complications are not the only problems of 
international trading. The results of our enquiry should be viewed against the wider 
background of special difficulties and requirements that handicap exports and imports 
compared with domestic transactions, such as: 

1 Official requirements of information and verification at frontiers for purposes of 
Customs duties, protection, trade statistics, health, safety and ‘strategic’ regulations. 

2 An obligatory sea or air ‘leg’ in all trade to and from Great Britain. 

3 The financing of exports (centred on payment for goods received) by methods 
originally designed to meet the needs of relatively small firms dealing at considerable 
distances of space and time with only rudimentary methods of communication. 

4 ‘Ad hoc’ government intervention— ie overseas investment controls, exchange 
control rules, import quotas and deposits, and flag discrimination. 

5 Problems of differing language, laws and commercial customs. 

1 .08 Clearly better documents and improved procedures alone cannot be counted on 
to resolve the major constraints on international trade. The establishment and widening 
of free trade areas, the reduction of tariffs and quota restrictions, the development of 
more efficient means of transport, handling and communication-and a willingness to 
use them-are just as essential if we want world trade to grow and accelerate with real 
freedom. 

1.09 Present commercial procedures and documents were brought into being for 
practical reasons and have been operated with general success by commercial people 
over very long periods. We are confident that new needs now becoming apparent can 
just as readily be met by fresh commercial thinking. The speed and quality of this 
response has shown itself at many points in our enquiry, but here again because of the 
pace of change, there is a need to bring individual and sectional commercial and 
government needs into central focus for national and international agreement and 
co-operation. 

Imports 

1.10 Any internationally acceptable improvement in procedures is bound to have 
the effect of helping the movement of goods into a country as well as out of it. We 
therefore feel that an improvement in import procedure and information flow should 
receive the same attention as corresponding work on exports. 

Areas of enquiry 

1.11 We have built up our enquiry and our report within a number of convenient 
divisions. These are manageable ‘packages’ of problems susceptible to rapid examination 
and report. They are as follows: 

1 The production and cost of documents 
The documents used in international trade 
The development and use of aligned documents 
The cost of international trade documents 

II Developing commercial requirements 
Transport documents 

Financial procedures and international trade documents 
The TCM convention for combined transport 

III Port documentation 
The standard shipping note 

The documentary systems for port charges 

IV Government requirements 
HM Customs procedures 
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Consular formalities and documentation 
The exchange control form CD 6 

V Computers and codes 

The use of computers and data links in international trade 
The use of codes in international trade 
The standard marking code for containers 

VI The future 

A general analysis and studies in depth 

VII International 
International co-operation 



Documentation 

Types of documents 

1.12 Chapter 2, Documents Used in International Trade, shows the range of documents 
we have considered in preparing this report. They fall into a number of broad and 
partly overlapping classifications: 

1 commercial documents relating to the sale and specification of the goods; 

2 transport documents used between cargo-owners and transport-operators; 

3 transport documents used between transport-operators; 

4 documents required for governmental purposes, such as Customs, statistics, 
licensing, health, trade control regulations; 

5 documents required for purposes of finance, insurance and transfer of ownership. 

We considered whether it would be possible to reduce or get rid of some of these 
documents and then to standardise or simplify whatever might remain. 

Number of documents 

1.13 We found that the question ‘how far are all the documents in use strictly 
necessary?’ had already been asked by a number of organisations including, in 
particular, the International Chamber of Commerce, the International Chamber of 
Shipping, together with their national organisations, and the various National Shippers’ 
Councils, together with their European Joint Committee. Their experience has been 
that some of the key documents are tied to governmental requirements applied by 
national Customs authorities, while others through long usage have acquired legal 
status which commercial people are reluctant to disturb. 

1.14 In conventional international trade and transport systems, the existing docu- 
ments all reflect some movement or process in the flow of trade and as such are 
necessary so long as that movement or process continues. We consider that all possible 
support should be given to the work of rationalising conventional documentation, but 
that this work should be carried forward in such a way that it will not cut across 
longer term developments. Although we do not expect that it will be practicable to 
reduce greatly the number of documents required for conventional traffic flow, we 
foresee basic changes in the principles of building up, transferring and processing 
information. Our thoughts on these topics can be found in Chapters 5, 6, 7 on 
Transport Documents, Financial Procedures and the TCM Convention for Combined 
Transport, also in Chapter 13, The Use of Computers and Data Links. 

Possible improvements 

1.15 Given this situation, where are the main possibilities for early relief? Some 
practical examples are given in Chapters 8 and 9, on Port Charges and the Standard 
Shipping Note. We see no reason why systems of describing and applying port charges 
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should not be further rationalised. We are encouraged by the success of the work which 
has been done during our enquiry to develop the Standard London Shipping Note to 
accompany goods on arrival at the enclosed docks in the Port of London. We hope this 
system will later be extended to other port areas because serious delay and doubt is 
caused when goods arrive for shipment unaccompanied by adequate written informa- 
tion of origin, destination or nature. 

1.16 We can see that the new Standard Shipping Note may give firms which produce 
all necessary information on non-standard forms some trouble. In the absence of a 
generally obligatory note a firm with a perfectly prepared shipping note in its own 
style can have its goods held up for hours and incur all the related extra costs because 
of the inefficiency of other firms whose consignments are higher up in the dock office 
queue. 

1.17 We see two major lessons to be drawn from the Standard London Shipping 
Note. Firstly, that shippers will need to modify their internal systems if they are to 
obtain the fullest possible benefits from modern transport systems. Secondly, that the 
dock gates are unlikely to remain as the point at which the disciplines of common 
standard procedures must first be accepted. An increasing proportion of cargo can be 
expected to enter international transport systems at inland clearance and consolidation 
depots. 

Aligned documents 

1.18 The methods by which paper documents are prepared and produced can also be 
rationalised. The Economic Commission for Europe, the International Chamber of 
Commerce and the International Chamber of Shipping, together with a number of 
individual national interests including the Joint Liaison Committee on Documents, set 
up some years ago by the Board of Trade, have made steady but limited progress in 
securing international, commercial and governmental support for an aligned series 
comprising most of the main ‘public 5 and some of the key private documents in general 
use. By the ‘aligned 5 method the size of essential documents is standardised and then- 
layout designed in such a way that they can be produced in a ‘one run 5 unified set 
from a single master document (see Chapter 3, The Development and Use of Aligned 
Documents). 

1.19 Some limited extension to this work should be practicable. We want more 
publicity given to this system which has not been exploited, particularly by smaller 
businesses, to anything like the full extent. More people would benefit from the 
adoption of such methods if the advantages could be brought more effectively to their 
attention and we suggest that the Board of Trade and other interests should reinforce 
publicity. 

Optional simplicity 

1 .20 We now turn to a principle which we term ‘optional simplicity 5 and which we 
think could play a useful part in reducing paperwork. The basic idea is that those who 
can be satisfied with relatively simple transport, financial or commercial arrangements, 
should be freed from the complication and costs which are incurred in meeting 
specialised requirements of traditional documents and procedures. 

1 .21 For example, the bill of lading has come to occupy a central position in the 
trade documentation system because of its contribution, as a document of title, to the 
worldwide merchandising developments of the 1 9th century, when traders exporting or 
receiving goods between distant points and operating in quickly moving markets 
needed to have some means of selling cargoes during the course of the ship’s voyage. 
Today there is an extensive trade in complex processed or technical goods, sold to and 
produced for a particular buyer, which it would be quite impractical to try to resell to 

* another customer. There is a growing flow of goods between national divisions of 
international corporations. Furthermore in the short sea traffic, especially between 
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the UK and the near Continent, a bill of lading as a negotiable document of title, even 
if it is issued, is no longer required owing to the extreme rapidity of movement between 
consignor and consignee. Speed of through-movement is bringing more and more deep 
sea traffic within the timescale of such short voyages. 

1 .22 For all these reasons, and in particular in general cargo movements, a document 
of title is becoming much less widely necessary and a simple receipt for the goods will 
often do instead. We think shippers should have a choice, wherever possible, between 

a simple document of carriage which does not confer title and the more complex 
traditional bill of lading. The very procedures required to produce the advantages of the 
bill of lading may also result in delays and expense. 

Presentation of standard information 

1 .23 As well as simplifying documents there is useful work to be done in reforming 
their contents so that information itself is presented wherever possible in a universally 
comprehensible ‘language’ and the goods and other factors in the transaction are 
described in standard terms. We welcome the move towards decimalisation and 
metrication in the UK which will bring our industrial production and design usefully 
into line with the requirements of the many countries that use metric and decimal 
methods of measurement and calculations. We would also like to see an examination of 
the terms and conditions whereby freight charges are calculated in order to see whether 
they can be simplified. In many cases these emerge from a complicated system of 
rebates and special charges. 

1 .24 Early in our enquiry we were made aware of the need for an internationally 
acceptable system of container identification by external numbering. Our Secretary 
has played a leading part on our behalf in a number of international discussions on this 
subject under the auspices of the ISO. These have made rapid progress towards an 
agreement on the basic principles of a system which is described in detail in Chapter 
15, Container Marking. To maintain the impetus built up in these negotiations we 
recommend that container operators and other interests should adopt the new system 
as soon as possible. 

1 .25 We can also see the advantage of an international commodity code which could 
be used in all modes of transport for freight and handling purposes. Location and 
company identification codes should also help to cut costs and overcome language 
barriers. We examine these possibilities in Chapter 14, The Use of Codes. This is an 
area in which considerable study is necessary before definite directions can be pointed. 

Government requirements 

Role of HIV! Customs 

1 .26 International trade is subject to a variety of requirements imposed by our own 
and other governments. In the UK, the nation-wide revenue-collecting organisation of 
HM Customs and Excise has been the instrument for administering those procedures 
directly related to the collection of Customs duties, and those concerned with other 
controls which have to be applied at the point of importation or exportation. 

1 .27 Quite apart from the additional formalities which they entail, we regard some 
of the prohibitions and restraints administered by HM Customs as unhelpful in 
themselves to freer and more efficient international trading. However such measures 
are said to be unavoidable from time to time on economic, social and other grounds 
and we do not consider our terms of reference call on us to comment upon the 
substantive policies in question. 

1 .28 Commerce and industry readily acknowledged to us the part played by HM 
Customs in reducing the obstacles to international trade, not only within their 
particular remits in the UK but also through the valuable contributions they have 
made in the CCC-the international organisation of national Customs authorities in 
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major trading nations. We welcome the proposals within the CCC for an International 
Customs Transit Convention which is set out, together with our other detailed views, in 
Chapter 10, Customs Procedures. 

1.29 We are encouraged that during our enquiry, and as a result of arguments 
addressed to them by the Committee, HM Customs agreed to accept the aligned 
Commonwealth Certificates of Value and Origin produced by the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee. We are also pleased to note that they have played a major part 
in the development of the London Airport Cargo EDP Scheme for computer based 
control of imports and, later, exports. 

1 .30 We have identified two ways in which we think the present operation of 
Customs requirements could be improved. The first is that Customs services should 
correspond with developments in the round-the-clock use of intensive investment in 
modem movement and handling facilities. This will require the extension of hours of 
Customs working to conform with those worked by commercial interests in sea and 
airports. 

1.31 The second represents a more important change but should bring corresponding- 
ly greater benefits. We recommend that arrangements be made in the UK for deferred 
payment of Customs duty on imported goods. This practice, now common in many 
other European countries, follows a simple but important principle-that whenever 
possible the formalities and procedures which are concerned with anything other than 
physical movement should be taken ‘off the back 5 of the goods and dealt with separate- 
ly in ways which do not hinder or delay transit. 

1 .32 We are sure that progress in reducing and simplifying formalities and paperwork 
over the whole field of international trade and transport will bring into focus the need 
for amendment or removal of some of the government requirements administered by 
Customs. However our experience of Customs attitudes during our enquiry leads us to 
believe that reasonable requests for necessary changes will be reasonably received. 

Exchange Control Form CD6 

1 .33 The Treasury have been less prompt than we had hoped in their reaction to our 
approaches. Exchange control rules, which are the responsibility of the Treasury, are 
applied through the Bank of England and Customs who act as the Treasury’s agents in 
this field. A part of the arrangements which affect exporters is a Form CD6; this is 
required for the exportation of any consignment of a value exceeding £2,000 fob to 
ultimate destinations outside the Scheduled Territories. This limit has been in force 
since 1960, despite a drop in value of the pound by 5s Od so that the effective 
exemption Emit in 1960 terms is only £1,500. 

1 .34 When we approached the Treasury in April 1 969 to suggest that the limit 
should be raised to at least £2,500, we were told that a review of these procedures was 
in hand. This review was subsequently linked with the wider enquiries which followed 
the discovery of the under-recording of exports in June last year. Since our original 
suggestion we calculate that at least 50,000 CD 6 forms have been completed over and 
above those which would have been necessary in complying in today’s terms with what 
we take to be the intention of the 1 960 regulations. 

1.35 r/e regret this but we draw encouragement from the Treasury’s assurance that 
it will be their aim to make the regulations ‘the least onerous possible’. In any event 
we consider that a limit of £2,500 is the lowest that can reasonably be imposed and 
believe that in conditions of continuing inflation £3,000 would be a more realistic 
figure for any limit intended to be applied for more than a very short time. 



Consular documentation 

1.36 Government procedures and documents imposed in other countries overseas 
also centre on Customs administration. One of the most intractable and irrational 
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obstructions to the smooth processing of an international trade transaction is the 
requirement of certain countries that multiple copies of key documents, usually the 
invoice, be individually signed by the shipper and then verified and authenticated by 
their national Consuls at various points in the UK. This often requires personal 
attendance by the exporter or shipping line representatives and can be extremely 
vexatious. It is in any case completely out of line with modern managerial and 
transport practice. We know that many attempts have been made to abolish these 
formalities, but with only limited success. We consider them onerous and a barrier to 
real progress in facilitating trade with the countries by which they are enforced. 

1 .37 Some countries, for example Chile, which formerly found them necessary have 
now been able to dispense with them. We are grateful to these countries for taking this 
far-sighted step towards easier trade and we hope that others may be induced to 
follow their example. In our recommendations and in Chapter 1 1, Consular Formalities 
and Documentation, we suggest some of the more promising means by which we and 
other interested trading nations may maintain pressure for the removal of these 
practices. 



Commercial requirements 

Basic needs 

1 .38 Goods move and the relevant information passes only because of an immense 
number of individual commercial transactions. Whenever we refer to the concept of an 
improved information flow we realise that this is merely a by-product of basic 
commercial requirements. Though these cannot be ascertained like government regula- 
tions by reference to White Papers and Statute Books, the underlying basic needs are 
well understood. 

1 .39 Buyer and seller want to see their agreement for the sale and purchase of goods 
accomplished with the minimum of complication and cost against the background of 
their total production control and marketing arrangements. The seller wants sure 
payment and a safe timely arrival of his goods so that a single transaction is not only 
satisfactory to both parties but also contributes to the possibility of future business. 
The buyer wants to receive the goods he has agreed to buy at the place and time 
provided in his contract in good condition and with no more formalities or exertion 
on his part than are reasonably necessary to obtain possession and make payment. 

1 .40 Carrying and handling interests want to be able to receive and deliver the goods 
with the minimum of complication and in ways and under conditions conforming as 
closely as possible with their own requirements for the effective operation of their 
transport and handling resources. 

1 .41 The banker wants to finance and facilitate payment for his customers’ trade 
transactions by means which, while meeting individual requirements as closely as 
possible, will give proper weight to prudent precautions against loss or misunderstand- 
ing. In this he needs the prompt presentation of documents which comply with the 
terms of his instructions in a letter of credit. Any variation in the documents will 
result in delays for correction or verification. 

1 .42 Reasonable though such needs are it is by no means unknown, however, for the 
needs of one commercial concern or trade to conflict with those of another. Needs 
must be identified before they can be reconciled and reconciled before they can be 
met. We are sure that the best people to explain their needs will always be the 
commercial interests themselves and consider that they already have ample means of 
expressing their views through a variety of organisations. 

1 .43 We can see a problem however unless a proper central means of collecting these 
voices nationally is established, and we can detect some gaps in present co-ordination 
of international agreement and action (see Chapter 17, International Co-operation). 
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Transport and finance 

1 .44 We would have been wrong to consider these commercial requirements solely 
against a static background, and therefore looked at two areas in considerable detail in 
relation to those changes which are actually in train at the moment. Chapters 5 and 6, 
Transport Documents and Financial Procedures, set out our analysis of major problems, 
associated with the process of moving and securing payment for the goods, which 
seem to us to be at the centre of commercial needs. 

1.45 We have already referred to the flexibility which could be obtained by the 
exercise of a commercial ‘option for simplicity’ particularly in the alternative use of a 
simple document of carriage on the one hand or a full document of title embodied in 
the transport document on the other. We also suggest that transport documents need 
no longer be encumbered by a mass of small print setting out the detailed conditions of 
carriage, in particular when such documents are merely a receipt for the goods. 

1 .46 We have been impressed by the work done in transport documentation by major 
container operators to provide more effective procedures and documents to meet the 
new disciplines of modem movement systems. However we see dangers in individual 
operators establishing important systems based on their own requirements in isolation 
from the long term needs of other trading and transport interests. 

1 .47 The full advantages of through movement intermodal techniques will be more 
easily obtained if procedures and documentation for surface and air transport can be 
brought into compatibility. 

1 .48 We also recommend a number of detailed adjustments necessary to trim tradi- 
tional information requirements to the practical contours of rapid through movement 
traffic. These include omission of the name of the ship from certain documents and a 
relaxation, in appropriate circumstances, of the practice of endorsing bills of lading if 
containerised goods are carried on deck. 

1 .49 In considering financial procedures we recognise that any reforms which 
materially reduce security of payment may be commercially unacceptable. It is 
unreasonable to blame banks for delays and complications which they are obliged to 
incur by reason of their strict obligations to their commercial principals, or which are, 
for the most part, attributable to errors or omissions by buyer or seller or their 
representative. Nevertheless we believe that some commercial needs can be met by 
useful simplifications which are fully compatible with established banking standards. 

1 .50 We recommend improved procedures for the handling of documentary collec- 
tions and for documents presented under letters of credit; expansion of ‘cash on 
delivery’ services when required; a review of policies and practices in credit sales to 
overseas buyers; appropriate amendments to the Uniform Customs and Practice for 
Documentary Credits to reflect the increasing importance of combined transport and a 
review of ECGD conditions against the same background. 



Costs 

1 .5 1 One of the arguments commonly used against current documentation and 
procedures in international trade is that they give rise to avoidable costs— a problem 
greatly accentuated in anything but a perfectly executed transaction. We therefore 
thought it useful to obtain some broad figures of current costs in the present system. 
Chapter 4 reports a study of the costs of typical export consignments. 

1.52 We think that costs in this crude sense may be an ambiguous and even mis- 
leading index. Many firms might establish more effective overall control systems 
which, while showing substantial advantages at the management centre, could impose 
extra costs on shipping and movement control functions taken in isolation. 
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Computers and codes 

1 .53 We were not only asked to look at current and emerging problems. Our terms of 
reference also obliged us to explore the future for five to ten years ahead. 

1 .54 On the face of it, the advent of automatic electronic equipment, with its power 
to assimilate, process, store and display complex patterns of information on a large 
scale, seemed to us to present a timely opportunity for dealing with the information 
flows with which we have been concerned. There are however three factors at least 
which hinder the full exploitation of this development. 

1 .55 The first is that automatic data processing demands a stricter discipline on the 
presentation of accurate and complete information than that required for a system 
based on documents and manual methods. The second factor is the cost and complica- 
tions of adapting existing equipment and systems designed and already in use for other 
purposes. The third is the risk that any systems and equipment brought into use in the 
future for purposes within our field may prove incompatible with other systems and 
therefore require expensive modification to allow free intercommunication. 

1 .56 The first of these factors highlights the need for pressing on with the efforts to 
standardise the patterns of information, and where possible, to reduce this information 
to codes, symbols and units of weight and measurement widely acceptable in 
international trade. 

1 .57 The second and third factors raise more fundamental problems. Commercial and 
official interests are already beginning to use expensive and individually planned data 
processing resources for processing information required in international trade 
transactions. If these facilities are developed without any co-ordination or concern for 
what is being done by other people, individual systems of working will produce chaos 
at the information exchange points. 

1 .58 This problem of potential systems incompatibility is important; a continuing 
flow of information on future plans should be channelled through some systematic 
means of collation and dissemination. (See Chapter 13, The Use of Computers and 
Data Links.) 



The future 

1.59 From the start of our enquiry we have been conscious of the attractions of the 
possibility of disentangling from current complex practices some general principles 
sufficiently fundamental to contribute towards a basic improvement of procedures and 
information flows throughout international trading and transport. 

1 .60 But this is beset with great difficulties. The normal procedure of a feasibility 
study based on a sample is inappropriate in this very complex and extended field 
because any sample large enough to be typical would tend to be unmanageable. 

1 .61 We therefore favour a practical approach, relating essential studies more closely 
to attainable results. We recommend a short general analysis to develop a framework 
against which commerce, transport and government might test separate proposed 
improvements in the total documentary and procedural system. This analysis should 
throw up evidence of redundant information and bottlenecks which could then be 
studied in greater depth to produce specific improvements. 

1 .62 This will require careful co-ordination of time, effort and money but we 
consider that, unless such a background framework is developed, individual initiatives 
on unco-ordinated lines could well hinder overall progress and hence the movement 
of the goods. Co-ordinated analysis carried out in close co-operation with major 
commercial and transport interests will cost less than separate unco-ordinated studies 
by individual interests. (See Chapter 16, A General Analysis and Studies in Depth). 
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International co-operation 

1 .63 Progress in most of the directions suggested in this report will be impossible 
without the goodwill and help of many overseas interests in trade, transport and 
government. Fortunately both habits and machinery of consultation and agreement 
are already well developed in this field. Chapter 17, on International Co-operation, lists 
the main organisations at work and sets out their respective special spheres of interest. 

1 .64 Most of the work until quite recently has been done through international 
specialist organisations assembling government trade or transport interests, but we hope 
that other countries may see the benefits of establishing national focal points of interest 
and study on the SITPRO pattern. We would welcome such developments and the 
stimulus they could give to joint action in improving co-ordination of the work already 
being carried out to reform international trade procedures and documentation. 

1 .65 We have identified three factors which need early attention. Firstly, we think that 
certain specific problems which we have encountered-such as the need for inter- 
nationally acceptable commodity, location and company identification codes-could 
not at present be allocated to any existing international organisation able to provide 
the resources to pursue them with sufficient vigour. 

1 .66 Secondly, many of the problems already being dealt with are handled at various 
levels in specialist national organisations, their international counterparts, inter- 
governmental discussions, and individual government departments. Co-ordination 
within and across these levels is often informal and relies on personal contacts between 
the relatively small number of experts concerned with this work. By taking part in the 
work of a number of bodies at various levels these experts have kept up an effective if 
unsystematic interchange of information and have also been able to exercise some 
influence on priorities and specialisation in the main centres of discussion. Clearly 
co-ordination should be more systematic. 

1 .67 Thirdly, throughout the world, many important studies are being made of 
specific aspects of international trade and transport which have important implications 
for trade documentation and procedures. We think it essential for the success of any 
concerted work in our field that an agreed system for collecting and disseminating 
such information should be developed between the existing international organisations. 
This might be handled by the UN Economic Commissions at government level, and, 
commercially, through the International Chamber of Commerce. This would require 
substantial support from other international bodies and willingness by the UN and 
ICC to take on these responsibilities. 

1 .68 We are encouraged to believe this might be practicable not only because of the 
very close interest shown-by the ICC in these affairs and reflected in their recent 
publications, International Trade Simplification and Non-Tariff Obstacles to Trade , but 
also in vie w of the resolution in favour of a general extension of this work in the same 

field submitted by the ECE to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
early in 1969. 

Practical co-ordination 

1 .69 During our enquiry we were called upon to undertake practical work at a 
number of points in the improvement of international trade documentation and 
procedures. This confirmed our view of the continuing need for a SITPRO type body 
and strengthens our belief that the support and resources represented in SITPRO 
afford a new and valuable means of taking prompt effective action. For example we 
have assisted in ensuring that the Port of London Authority and shipping interests, 
who are providing a Standard Shipping Note for export shipments through the 
enclosed docks of the Port of London Authority, were fully informed of the needs 
and problems of shippers, their agents and inland carriers. 
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1.70 With the British National Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce and the British Maritime Law Association, we sponsored a round table 
conference in November 1969 which was able to establish an agreed viewpoint among 
interests in this country concerned with current international discussions on the draft 
TCM Convention for Combined Transport. 

1.71 The Secretary has led the UK delegation at a number of international discus- 
sions on container marking codes so that at meetings of the International Standards 
Organisation in New Jersey in October 1969 twelve countries of major importance in 
container movement reached a large measure of agreement on this important subject. 



Recommendations 

1 .72 We have arranged our recommendations against the heading of the chapters 
from which they result. They demand either early action or a continuing activity. 

Most of the recommendations are allocated to organisations already in existence. We 
propose that recommendations should be dealt with as follows: 

1 SITPRO will submit a formal note to all organisations mentioned against each 
recommendation. 

2 These organisations will be asked to comment on the recommendation as it affects 
them and how they can give active help in its implementation. 

3 Where two or more organisations are concerned in a recommendation they will be 
invited to attend a meeting with SITPRO to discuss it. 

4 In due course all organisations will be asked to advise SITPRO of progress achieved 
in order that general progress reports can be circulated to interested parties. 

1 .73 The recommendations are not in any order of priority. Some of them, which are 
subject to regulation and control by the UK Government, could be carried out with 
little delay. Others could be agreed and implemented fairly rapidly nationally and 
internationally by sectional organisations able to speak and agree on behalf of their 
members. Others will require a sustained effort in persuasion and publicity if our 
proposals and arguments are to reach the very large number of individual transport and 
trading firms whose agreement and support is necessary if some of the major reforms 
are to be achieved. 

1 .74 What recommendations represent the best ‘value for effort’ in that they are 
reasonably within reach and will bring appreciable general benefits? We see the 
optional simplicity of an alternative system of transport documents, the deferred 
payment of Customs duties, the adoption at all UK ports of a Standard Shipping Note, 
the rationalisation and assimilation of port charges, the increased limit of the Exchange 
Control Form CD 6, proper exploitation of the advantages of aligned documents and 
‘one run’ systems, and adoption of a standard international marking code for 
containers as rewarding immediate action. 

1 .75 Certain recommendations are concerned with bringing some lagging element 
into phase with another which has pushed ahead in the jostle of technological change. 

In some, for example that on container marking, useful commercial pressures are 
already at work and we seek mainly to obtain better conditions for their success. 

1.76 We make some ‘advance’ recommendations for long term future work so that 
the present batch of problems shall not be replaced by a new but equally troublesome 
generation of complications and incompatibilities in five or ten years time. Among 
these are the proposals for maintaining an ‘open information house 5 and a forum for 
consultation in the rapidly developing use of ADP and the development of generally 
acceptable standard procedures, the parallel development of standard codes and a 
general analysis and related studies in depth which we think should be undertaken to 
guide and optimise all future significant changes in our international trade documenta- 
tion and procedures. 
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Conclusions 

1 .77 As far as we know, this report is the first attempt to present a comprehensive 
account of the documents and procedures peculiar to our international trade, to assess 
their effect and to consider their rationalisation and reduction. We have aimed not only 
to give readers a better appreciation of individual problems against a background of 
the whole field of enquiry but also to provide material for a forward view of desirable 
objectives over the next five to ten years. The advantage to be had from this work 

can only be temporary and another report written in a year’s time could be different 
at many points because of the substantial variations in priorities and speed of change 
which characterise the area of our enquiry. Merely to report without more ado would 
hardly be a responsible discharge of our duties and the work already done if not taken 
up and carried forward will be largely abortive. 

1 .78 We have therefore looked at the nature of the continuing work which we see as 
essential on those problems which we have been unable to allocate to any existing 
organisations. We see the following specific responsibilities under this head: 

1 Obtaining the reactions of organisations both in the UK and overseas to the 
approach and recommendations contained in this report. 

2 Ensuring that specific tasks allocated to existing organisations are examined and 
progressed and that background material is made available and inevitable initial 
queries answered. 

3 Handling recommendations in this report for which no existing sponsor can be 
found, eg the general analysis and studies in depth mentioned in Chapter 16. 

4 Assembling interested parties and all necessary secretarial and executive resources 
to meet ad hoc problems which will certainly arise from time to time but cannot yet 
be seen in detail. 

5 Maintaining the advantage embodied in this report of a forward view of objectives 
and developments over five to ten years ahead. 

6 Providing observers or representatives as appropriate at international meetings 
where a UK view is being expressed or general policies of international trade facilita- 
tion within the SITPRO field are under discussion. 

7 Examining and advising on the form and content of new documents which may be 
brought into use within the SITPRO field by either government departments or 
representative trade and transport interests. 

1 .79 We believe that these specific tasks add up to the need for continuing activity 
and co-ordination in the UK. The SITPRO Committee was organised as an enquiry 
and has become a valuable forum. We appreciate however that significant changes in its 
administration and constitution will be necessary for any body which may be called on 
to carry forward this work over a period of years. We think that our successor 
organisation should be a Board or Council sponsored by the Government, perhaps 
through the Board of Trade, provided with adequate funds for a small permanent staff 
and have access to resources for studies in depth which will be required in the next 
stage of work. 
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Chapter 2 The documents used in 

international trade 



2.01 Commercial and governmental requirements in the financing, movement and 
control of goods in international trade are traditionally implemented by the comple- 
tion and transfer of paper documents. We therefore begin our detailed analysis with an 
illustrative list of documents required for the shipment of a container on a short sea 
crossing to the continent. 

2.02 This list does not claim to be comprehensive, in particular a number of 
exporters’ and importers’ internal documents are not included, nor is any reference 
made to requirements for multiple copies of, for example, invoices. On the other hand 
there is no single transaction to the near continent for which every one of the docu- 
ments is required today. 

2.03 The burden of administration represented by this list is self evident. Multiplied 
by the 6 million consignments for UK exports alone it gives an approximate measure 
of the paperwork problem. Figure 3 at the end of this chapter, setting out 43 basic 
items of information, shows that each of these appears on average well over ten times 
in the overall information flow. What is less evident is the extent to which documents 
pass and repass between companies and organisations or that documents are prepared 
by any one of a number of these bodies, depending on the terms of sale, the country 
of destination and the mode of transport. A consignment of cargo shipped from 
exporter to overseas importer is handled by a large number of third parties, who are 
often unfamiliar with each other and the goods and rely upon the information in the 
documents to locate, identify and handle the goods. 

2.04 Yet conventional paperwork in this form is not attributable to folly, inefficiency 
or oversight. It is the result of prudent commercial precautions to move goods with the 
minimum of risk that they or the documents, and hence payment associated with them, 
will then go astray. On the whole present systems, or aggregate of systems, cope with most 
of the demands made upon it, but all too often costs and problems escalate when 
delays, mistakes or irregularities occur. 

2.05 Chapters 5, 8 and 9 in this report discuss the future of the bill of lading, the 
Standard Shipping Note and port charges in some detail. A glossary of terms and 
documents is given on page 139. 

A Export procedure 

1 Order placed by importer 

2 Order accepted and acknowledged by the exporter in a document providing 
evidence of the terms of the contract 

3 Export licence application made \ 

4 Export licence granted j ( w ^ ere necessary] 

5 Internal works demand note (for goods to be made to order) or stores requisition 
(for other goods) issued 

6 Shipping space reserved (where necessary) 

7 Packing list and outer labels prepared 

8 Goods reported as ready for shipment and packed with details of net and gross 
weight, measurements and distinguishing marks on packing cases 
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9 Instructions issued to shipping and forwarding agent (where employed) 

10 For special (eg refrigerated) or hazardous cargo, exporter or his agent applies for 
special stowage after being satisfied that the goods have been properly described, 
packed, marked and labelled 

1 1 Certificates or origin (and perhaps value) prepared, translated and duly authenti- 
cated (where necessary) 

1 2 Invoices prepared, translated and duly certified by importing country’s consulate 
(where necessary) 

13 Sight or tenor draft prepared for presentation to the importer (to enable payment 
to be received, eg through a bank, against documents) 

14 Forwarding agent acknowledges exporter’s instructions and gives details of 
shipping arrangements 

1 5 Customs notified that goods are available for inspection at factory, warehouse, 
etc (where drawback of Customs duty on re-exported goods is to be claimed) 

16 Export specification (or shipping bill) prepared for Customs (separate form for 
goods subject to export licensing, goods taken from bonded warehouses, goods 
temporarily imported free of duty, and other exports) 

17 Instructions issued to road haulier, for conveyance of the goods to their port of 
shipment 

18 Road haulier’s consignment note prepared (containing space for consignee’s 
signature) 

19 Road haulier’s waybills or loading sheets issued to his drivers 

20 Road haulier’s account for transport charges issued 

21 Certificate of insurance prepared 

22 Port or dock dues schedule or bill prepared 

23 Single or multiple shipping notes prepared (including copies to be used as 
wharfinger’s receipt, mate’s receipt, etc) 

24 Dock return sent from loading berth to the shipping line’s head office 

25 Multiple bills of lading prepared 

26 Exporter or forwarding agent estimates freight charges to enable cif invoice to be 
prepared for the exporter’s customer (where necessary) 

27 Shipping line’s freight account issued (eg on one of the copies of the bill of lading) 

28 Shipping line prepares ship’s manifests to be lodged at ports of departure, call 
and destination 

29 Stevedoring company issues its account for the loading (in the case of liner 
freight, normally to the shipping line) 

30 Port authority prepares internal documents 

B Import procedure (uk assumed to be representative) 

3 1 Exporter advises importer of despatch (with or without invoice) 

32 Importer instructs forwarding agent to make unloading arrangements at port of 
discharge 

33 Import licence application made i 

34 Import licence granted J (where necessary) 

35 Importer prepares declaration of value on the basis of the invoice, regarding goods 
liable to ad valorem duty (where necessary: UK Customs Form C 1 05) 

36 Customs entry lodged with supporting documents 

37 Assessed amount of Customs duty paid (in settlement, or provisionally), eg by 
certified cheque 
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38 Schedules prepared in connection with these payments 

39 Bank makes payment for the goods, against documents, and then releases the 
bills of lading to the importer or his forwarding agent; records of these transactions 
made 

40 Forwarding agent releases bill of lading to ship’s agent who issues delivery order 
for presentation by the stevedore at the ship’s side 

41 Where supervision of unloading has been requested, an outturn report on the 
quantity and quality of the goods landed is prepared 

42 Stevedoring company issues its account for unloading costs as far as the ship’s 
rail to the shipping line 

43 Stevedoring company issues its account for the remaining unloading costs to the 
receiver or forwarding agent 

44 Port authority’s port or dock dues bill or schedule prepared 

45 Instruction issued to road haulier, for carriage and delivery 

46 Road haulier’s consignment note prepared 

47 Road haulier’s waybills or loading sheets issued to his drivers 

48 Road haulier’s account for transport charges issued 

49 Forwarding agent invoices to the importer any charges due from him and not 
already paid by him 

50 Importer prepares internal documents 

2.06 Figures 1, 2 and 3 first appeared in the report Cargo Management in the 1970s 
published by the National Ports Council following a study by EASAMS (E-A Space and 
Advanced Military Systems Ltd). We are grateful to the NPC for permission to reproduce 
them in this report. Figures 1 and 2 illustrate information flows for imports and exports 
in the Port of Liverpool and Figure 3 illustrates the repetition of information in 
international trade documentation and procedures. 
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FIGURE 1: THE PRESENT INFORMATION FLOW-IMPORT 
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FIGURE 1: CONTINUED 
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FIGURE 2: THE PRESENT INFORMATION FLOW-EXPORT 
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FIGURE 2: CONTINUED 
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FIGURE 3: WHERE THE INFORMATION GOES 
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Chapter 3 t he development and use of 

aligned documents 



Introduction 

3.01 Faced with this mass of paper there are obvious attractions in any method which 
can simplify the production of the numbers and copies of documents. Much of this 
work can be eliminated by the use of aligned documents, ie documents printed on the 
same size paper and with common items of information set out in the same relative 
position on each form. The range of documents which can be included in any aligned 
series is limited by the total amount of information which can be included on the 
master. 

3.02 By typing the details on a master document the aligned forms can be prepared by 
what is now known as the ‘one run’ system. Various methods can be used— spirit 
duplicating, dyeline and electrostatic are examples. Items of information which are 
not required can be omitted by the use of plastic masks or other techniques. 

3.03 Information can be added to the master document at any time during the 
preparation and printing of individual forms. These systems reduce the cost and time 
taken to prepare documents and, once the master is checked, ensure that the informa- 
tion on all forms is accurate. 

Background 

3.04 Sweden established a national standard layout for external trade documents in 
1955 and brought this development before the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE) so that it could be considered for adoption by West and East 
European countries, the United States and the large number of international organisa- 
tions participating in the work of ECE Committees. 

3.05 In 1960 the ECE established a Working Party on the Simplification and Standardi- 
sation of External Trade Documents and invited each country to set up its own 
national committee to co-operate in the work. The working party eventually produced 
what is now known as the ECE layout key. An important advance came with the 
decision of the International Chamber of Shipping, after considerable discussion and 

in consultation with the International Chamber of Commerce, to recommend the use 
of the Model B bill of lading on international A4 size paper. 

3.06 This important maritime transport document is aligned with the ECE layout key 
and in October 1963 the working party recommended that all countries using the 
Model B bill of lading should use the ECE layout key as the basis for the design of 
documents for seaborne exports. In 1966 the ECE working party published a report 
which detailed the progress already made and presented examples of the many aligned 
forms developed by various national committees. 

3.07 In 1 962 the Board of Trade set up the Joint Liaison Committee on Documents 
(JLCD) in response to the ECE invitation. The following countries also set up 
national committees— Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, West 
Germany, Finland, France, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey and Yugoslavia— and others, including the 
USSR, have since done so. 

3.08 In 1965 the JLCD produced a booklet Simpler Export Documents which 
outlined the characteristics and early development of the aligned series system for 
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external trade documents, illustrated a master document (see Figure 4) and a range of 
agreed aligned forms for use by UK interests and included advice on techniques and 
materials for use in the preparation of aligned documentation. 

3.09 The following documents were included in the JLCD aligned series which 
follows the ECE layout except for minor modifications to accommodate imperial 
weights and measures: 

1 The Model B Bill of Lading which was then accepted by the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom, the British Shippers’ Council and other trade associations 

2 Customs Specification Form XS 29 

3 Exchange Control Form CD6 

4 Port of London Authority Port Rates Schedule 

5 Port of London Authority Shipping Note 

6 Mersey Docks and Harbour Board Dock Rates and Town Dues Bill 

7 Certificates of Origin issued by Chambers of Commerce 

8 Certificates of Insurance issued by Lloyd’s and the Institute of London 
Underwriters 

Most of the shipping notes used in the Port of Liverpool can also be partially completed 
using the JLCD master document. 

3.10 In addition to the Commonwealth Certificates of Value and Origin discussed 
later in this chapter, several other forms issued by HM Customs have also been aligned. 
In the commercial field, the Shipping and Forwarding Agents’ House Bill of Lading 
has been aligned, and many individual initiatives have been taken by shippers, shipping 
lines, forwarding agents and other interested organisations in their internal 
documentation. 

Recent developments in Europe and other continents 

3. 1 1 Since the publication of the ECE layout key the following international docu- 
ments have been aligned: 

Despatch Advice for Post Parcels and Customs Declaration for Post Parcels, both in 
1964 by the Universal Postal Union 

Goods Declaration (outwards) in 1968 by the Customs Co-operation Council 

Forwarding Agents’ Certificate of Receipt and Certificate of Transport both in 1 967 
by FIATA 

All member countries of EFTA and Finland have adopted aligned Certificates of 
Origin for use in intra-area trade. 

o.l 2 Recent extensions of the ECE aligned series include the agreement of the 
International Railway -Transport Committee (CIT) to adopt the ECE layout key for 
the CIM consignment note used by continental railways. An aligned road consignment 
note has been prepared by the International Road Transport Union (IRU) and will 
probably be introduced in the near future. 

3. 13 There has also been a growth of interest in the ECE layout key in other 
continents. The Secretariat of the ECE working party has been in touch with the UN 
Economic Commissions for Africa (EGA) and Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). This 
move to widen the use of the ECE layout key has been supported by the Economic 
Commission for Europe; this is discussed in Chapter 17, International Co-operation. 
Several African countries are currently examining the possibility of using aligned 

documents, Australia and Hong Kong have both produced advanced series based on the 
ECE layout key. 

8.14 In the United States, which is a member of ECE and where exporters must 
comply with an extremely onerous standard export format and AID forms, the 
National Committee on International Trade Documentation and the Department of 
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Master Document 



Exporter 

J.L.C.D. Exports Ltd., 
1, Victoria Street, 
LONDON S.W.l. 



Exporter'* Rsf. 

EX.7454/6 



F/Agent's Ref. 

AB.23459 



Air WB (or B/L) No. 



Export 

Division 
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C.D.6 No./N.A. 

AA 323269 



Consignee (if 'Order' state Notify Party) 

ORDER— Notify 
Herrmann & Mayer Inc. 

P.O. Box 854 
Indianapolis U.S.A. 



Name & Address of Exporter's Bank in U.K. 

General Export Bank of U.K. Ltd., 
Lime Street, 

LONDON E.C.3. 



Forwarding Agent/Merchant 

Atlas Forwarding Company Ltd., 
Tower Quay, 



Export Licence No. 



Country of Origin of Goods 



Ship's Nationality 

BRITISH 



Country to which Goods Consigned 



LONDON E.C.3. 




U.S.A. 


Date of Clearance 


Dock/Wharf /Station 


Terms of Delivery and Payment 








1.9.65 


3 Shed Albert Dk. 








C.I.F. 




Local Vessel 


From (Local port of loading) 


CD6: Amount Due: . . 












insured Value- Seventeen thousand, five hundred 




Ocean vessel/AIrport, etc. 


Sea/Air Port of Loading 


(in words) 
Currency: 


and fifty 








M/V FERNIE 


London 


£ Sterling 


Figs: £17,550 




Sea/Air Port of Discharge 


Final Destination 


Freight 


Prepaid 






Number of original Bs/L 


New York 


Indianapolis 


payable 

at 






3 (Three) 




Marks Si 


Number and kind of packages: description of goods 


Export List 


Gross Weight 


Cube 


Numbers 








Code No. 




T C Q L 


Ft. In. 


a) H&M 
















2414 

NEW YORK 


5 crates Dairy machinery 
Milking machines 




a) 


E.ll.lll 




1 - 8-3 - 12 


28- 8 


95-99 




b) 


E.22.222 


15-2- 9 


30-10 


b) H&M 
















S.5376 


3 cases Electric machinery 










4-3 - 17 


49-11 


NEW YORK 


Switch gear 600 volts 




c) 


E.33.333 


3621/3622/3627 




















Quantity 


Net Weight 


Value 


c) H&M 
S.50763 
NEW YORK 
3127-3246 












T C Q L 


(£) 


120 Fibre Domestic Radio 


a) 







1 - 6-1 - 19 


3,275 


Board Receivers 
Cartons (Transistor) 




b) 


— 




13-3- 7 


12,590 








c) 


120 sets 




4-1 - 4 


1,263 








960 valves 






Particulars of any U.K. processing 




1 nvolce 


£17,250 




CD6: Total 








Price 






Value 





CD6: Date Payment Due or Con- 
signment Permission Reference 



One— half by 19. 12. 65, the balance by 19. 2. 66 



FREE DISPOSAL 
(Certificates, Declarations, 
Seals etc.,) 



Number of Packages (in words) 

One hundred and twenty eight 



Signature: ^ /0<rC 



Date: 25. 8. 65 
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Transportation have developed a draft format for an intermodal document for use by 
all parties in the US involved or interested in the movement of goods from consignor 
to consignee by all modes of transport. This format is largely compatible with the 
ECE layout key and will fulfil the same role in the US as the JLCD series in the UK. 
We welcome this US initiative not only because it has brought East and West Coast 
practice together in adopting the US format, but also because it represents further 
progress towards worldwide standardisation. 

The use of aligned documents and 'one run' systems 

3.15 The development of the use of aligned series documents has been based upon 
decisions by Chambers of Commerce, HM Customs, insurance companies, shipping 
lines and port authorities to adopt and provide the appropriate forms in the JLCD 
series. The use of such individual documents however can be quite independent of the 
adoption of a one run system. Furthermore where they are optional the use of JLCD 
forms is disappointing. Less than 20 per cent of consignments arriving at the Port of 
London have in the past been accompanied by the original aligned PLA shipping note. 
Even in Liverpool where the shipping lines require the use of their own shipping note 
form, which largely conforms with the JLCD format, many consignments arrive at the 
port without this form. (The problem of the shipping note is discussed in Chapter 8.) 

3.16 Replies to our questionnaire on the use of computers and data links (see 
Chapter 13) have indicated that few shippers use one run systems. As Table 1 shows, 
shippers very often rely upon forwarding agents and shipping lines’ agents to prepare 
international trade documents. The larger shippers tend to prepare documents for 
themselves. 

Table 1 Shippers’ use of forwarding and shipping lines’ agents 



Summary of replies from those shipping offices (out of 
the total sample of 379) which answered this question. 





Always 


Sometimes 


Never 


Choose route and international carrier 


50 


112 


163 


Book space 


150 


137 


69 


Prepare and lodge Customs entries 


230 


73 


48 


shipping documents 


258 


68 


34 


airline documents 


270 


41 


31 


Arrange insurance 


60 


52 


207 


Assess and pay port and freight charges 


216 


100 


41 



3. 1 7 We were also surprised to learn that many large forwarding agents are not 
using one run methods. Table 2 illustrates the present use of the one run system by 
respondent forwarding agents handling differing numbers of consignments annually. 

Table 2 Use of JLCD one run methods by forwarding agents 



Number of export consignments per annum 





0- 

1,000 


1,001- 

2,500 


2,501- 

5,000 


5,001- 

10,000 


10,001- 

25,000 


25,001- 

50,000 


Over 

50,000 


Total answers 
to this question 


Number of 
replies 


11 


15 


19 


14 


23 


14 


3 


99 


Users of 
JLCD one 
run methods 


2 


2 


7 


10 


13 


10 


3 


47 
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As a result of the failure of shippers and agents to adopt one run methods, only one- 
third of HM Customs forms XS 29, which are used for approximately 70 per cent of 
exports consignments, are prepared by these means. 

3.18 The use of these systems by exporters does not seem to reflect any particular 
pattern of numbers of consignments, markets, type of goods or other such factors. 

We have not been able to find out why these systems, widely adopted in Scandinavia, 
have been relatively unpopular in the UK. We do not think any variation in information 
content or form layout would encourage wider use of these systems, and are inclined 
to attribute their disappointingly small use to conservatism and the established 

use of conflicting systems. 

3.19 Commercial conservatism Too many shippers and agents still prepare 
individual documents by hand or typewriter although the volume of work would 
justify investment in a simple copying machine. There is a striking lack of awareness 
amongst senior management of the importance of export/import systems. We are 
surprised that, despite official support for the JLCD, the Government Freight Agent 
still does not use the JLCD aligned bill of lading or shipping note. 

3.20 Exporters' internal organisation Companies with a number of widely separated 
manufacturing establishments may be faced with delays in collecting the necessary 
information in their shipping office for the JLCD master document. In order not to 
hold up the despatch of goods from factory to the docks, companies accept the extra 
costs of continuing the separate preparation of forms, because they are satisfied that 
this produces the least overall cost and the shortest transit time to the overseas 
importer. For this reason firms geared mainly to domestic trade are less likely to use a 
JLCD one run system. 



The extension of the JLCD layout into companies' internal systems 

3.2 1 The JLCD agreed that, as companies’ requirements vary widely and are generally 
controlled by their internal systems, it would not be practicable to introduce an aligned 
invoice. The JLCD published series consists mainly of public and transport documents. 

3.22 Nevertheless a number of companies have extended the JLCD format into their 
internal systems by designing their own aligned invoice. This has entailed the design of 
a special master document including additional information but compatible with that 
of the JLCD, and very often the use of schedules and continuation sheets. 

3.23 Such extensions of the JLCD system into internal production control and 
accounting systems have produced important advantages in costs, speed and accuracy. 

In addition to these benefits, which are common to all aligned one run systems, such 
extended through-systems eliminate the delays and errors which occur in ‘changing the 
gauge’ between internal and external export systems, and facilitate the early and 
accurate production of invoices and certificates of origin. 

3.24 However, many companies have decided not to introduce the JLCD format into 
their internal systems even though they use the JLCD series on a one run system for 
external documents. They tend to be just those companies which have already adopted 
advanced internal production and control systems. These systems very often conflict 
with the JLCD series in content, format and perhaps size; the information need not be 
in paper documentary form but may be recorded on punched card or tape. There are 
two further difficulties: firstly, the information often changes between receipt of the 
order and the completion of transport documents; secondly, the JLCD documents are 
produced for each export consignment whilst the invoice may apply to an order 
covering a number of consignments. 

3.25 Despite these difficulties we think that there are medium sized and small 
organisations and firms who should find out about the JLCD system and its uses, and 
see what benefits they could get from adopting it. 
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Commonwealth certificates of value and origin 

3.26 These certificates are required by Commonwealth countries to satisfy themselves 
that imported goods are entitled to preference for duty purposes. 

3.27 In 1966 the Commonwealth Economic Committee circulated to Commonwealth 
governments a report by its Working Party on Simplification and Standardisation of 
Commonwealth Certificates of Value and Origin. This recommended thirteen different 
forms, (four of which were for exports to the UK from Commonwealth countries) in 
place of the forty or so then in use in Commonwealth trade. The working party based 
its recommended forms on the ECE key, but found it impossible to recommend A4 
size paper throughout. Although thirteen forms were evolved, only two basic layouts 
were found necessary, the one suitable for A4 size paper for those countries generally 
basing duty on transaction value (single-column invoice) and the other on rather wider 
paper for those basing duty on current domestic value (double-column invoice). 

3.28 Several Commonwealth countries, including Australia, New Zealand, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, Malaysia and a number of countries in the Caribbean and 
Pacific, are prepared to accept these aligned certificates. Along with a number of other 
countries, they also accept certificates prepared with invoices as part of companies’ 
internal systems, provided that they give the essential information. However, both 
Zambia (double-column) and Cyprus (single-column) have made the use of their 
aligned certificates mandatory and this has caused problems for UK exporters and met 
with complaints from the British Shippers’ Council. 

3.29 In response to our request HM Customs have now agreed to use the recommen- 
ded aligned certificates on A4 size paper. In order to meet the requirements of 
Commonwealth preference exporters to the UK, HM Customs will continue to accept 
privately printed certificates provided these follow the recommended layout and do 
not vary significantly in the size of paper. 

The relationship of aligned and non-aligned documents 

3.30 The problem of how far the use of aligned documents should be extended is 
central to our inquiry. Though widespread use of aligned documents resulted directly 
from ECE initiative, it is interesting to note the reservations implicit in two recent 
decisions taken by ECE working parties. 

3.3 1 Firstly, in 1 968, the Working Party on Customs Questions Affecting Transport 
recommended in Resolution 23 that governments should accept private commercial 
documents as a container manifest, whether or not they are on the ECE layout key, 
provided that they give seven necessary items of information about the container, its 
contents and its journey- the countries where the goods were loaded and are to be 
discharged, the consignee and four items of information clearly to identify the goods. 
This was widely welcomed by the commercial interests which have adopted the ECE 
layout key and shows that flexibility in documentary requirements can develop in 
parallel with the extension of improved standard systems. 

3.32 Secondly, an Ad Hoc Meeting was convened by the ECE Inland Transport 
Committee in November 1968 to consider proposals for an aligned container manifest. 
There was considerable opposition to this proposal, both from member countries, in 
particular the USA, USSR and the UK, and from international organisations such as 
the International Chamber of Shipping, the International Federation of Forwarding 
Agents and the International Air Transport Association. This opposition emphasised 
the need for prudence and caution in settling standard documents, as premature 
decisions which have subsequently to be reconsidered tend to weaken the general 
value of all standardisation agreements. This view was accepted by the Ad Hoc 
Meeting and was adopted in Resolution 215 of the ECE Inland Transport Committee 
which requested governments and international organisations to ‘promote the use of 
commercial documents as container manifests, whether or not based on the ECE 
layout key, for as many purposes as possible’ and to report to ECE on commercial 
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practice in 1969 and again in 1970. (Resolutions 23 and 215 appear in Appendices I 
and II.) 

3.33 The ECE layout key is not, at the moment, widely used in the preparation of 
manifests by container operators who provide services outside Europe. Both UK 
based container consortia operating to Australia issue bills of lading on the same 
format as the ECE layout key, but have developed data processing systems for the 
production of ships manifests, which have little in common with the ECE layout key. 

On the other hand many operators in the UK who provide services in Europe already 
use aligned waybills and could prepare container manifests as part of a form set. 

Aligned documents and automatic data processing 

3.34 We attach the greatest importance to the developing relationship between 
documents and ADP. Standard documents for both input and print out are essential 
for the successful application of ADP techniques to trade procedures and, as the ECE 
layout is widely used, some organisations have programmed their computers to 
conform to it. We doubt whether in the long term this will be the cheapest or most 
convenient method of recording and using trade information, or indeed the best use 
of ADP facilities. This is discussed in more detail in Chapter 13 on the Use of 
Computers and Data Links in International Trade. 

3.35 In the present period of transition from information carried on paper to 
information handled by electronic means, most organisations and countries are only 
beginning to grapple with this application of ADP. Multi-user computers are not likely 
to be in common use in international trade facilitation until the mid 1970s, and the use 
of documents aligned on the ECE layout key can usefully continue. Indeed wider and 
more effective use of ECE aligned documents throughout the world is to be welcomed 
and encouraged, not only because it is desirable in its own right in the interim, but 
also because uniform documentation would provide a common base for progress 
towards more advanced systems. 

Conclusions 

3.36 The aligned series techniques have important advantages for undertakings in 
international trade which rely wholly or largely on conventional paper documentation. 
Despite the practical difficulties, some of which have been mentioned, many producer/ 
exporting firms could well extend the aligned series one run system into their internal 
procedures as this should reduce the time and cost of producing forms and greatly 
enhance accuracy. 

3.37 The rapid foreshortening of transit times and the bulking and peaking of paper 
at nodal points of the sea and air ports has led many organisations to plan the early 
introduction of ADP systems. They should take into account the possible dual use of 
the aligned master document as input material into ADP systems, as well as its estab- 
lished role in producing forms. In the long term, however, it could be restrictive as well 
as unrealistic to continue to operate ADP equipment on the ECE layout key. 

3.38 Meanwhile, the ECE layout key provides an invaluable common format for the 
important period immediately ahead of us. It reduces language barriers as both 
government and commercial representatives in many countries know that a particular 
item of information is always to be found in the same position. We note that the 
International Chamber of Commerce in their publication International Trade 
Simplification also recommend the use of the ECE layout key as an important interim 
development. 

3.39 We therefore welcome the growth of interest in the ECE layout key in other 
continents and, in particular, the publication in Australia and Hong Kong of booklets 
similar to the JLCD Simpler Export Documents , and the NCITD format in the US. 

In the present rapidly changing situation, and with the prospect of further changes to 
come, proposals to add to the existing international aligned documents will need 
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careful thought. On the other hand national series might usefully be extended to 
include such forms as a standard shipping note. In any event if a new paper document 
is developed in the UK for common use, it should be notified in draft to an appropriate 
central body for examination and comment, although we recognise that this may not 
be possible where new Customs documents are to be introduced to meet an urgent 
need or under conditions of fiscal security. 



Recommendations 

1 The Board of Trade, the appropriate 
trade associations, and other interested 
organisations, should sponsor a co-ordinated 
effort of publicity and persuasion to widen 
commercial appreciation of the nature and 
advantages of aligned one run systems in 
general and the JLCD series in particular. 

This could be done in conjunction with 
manufacturers of office machinery. 

2 When new paper documents that are 
mandatory in international trade, eg Customs 
forms or the Standard Shipping Note, are 
being designed, the ECE/JLCD format should 
be taken into account. All new documents 

of this type originating in the UK should be 
notified in draft to SITPRO. 



For action by 

Accepting Houses Committee 

Association of British Chambers of 

Commerce 

Board of Trade 

British Airlines 

British Export Houses Association 
British National Export Council 
British Rail 

British Shippers’ Council 
Chamber of Shipping 
Committee of London Clearing 
Bankers 

Confederation of'British Industry 
HM Customs and Excise 

Dock and Harbour Authorities’ 
Association 

Freight Transport Association 

Institute of Export 

Institute of London Underwriters 

Institute of Shipping and Forwarding 

Agents 

British National Committee, 
International Cargo Handling 
Co-ordination Association 
British National Committee, 
International Chamber of Commerce 
Lloyd’s 

Ministry of Transport 
National Freight Corporation 
National Ports Council 
Port Authorities 
Road Haulage Association 
Smaller Businesses Association 

Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders 

SITPRO 
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Chapter 4 The cost of international 

trade documents 



Introduction 

4.01 In considering reforms in documentation and procedures, including those 
recommended in our report, commercial interests will be much influenced by likely 
effective reductions in the overall cost of financing, handling and moving goods from 
exporter to importer. The direct costs of documents and procedures are only one part 
of the story. Indirect costs, such as fines, demurrage and loss of business, which can 
be far more significant, are difficult if not impossible to cost in advance or quantify. 
Documentation and procedural costs in a particular transaction may be only a few 
pounds, yet any one of the many minor errors which are endemic throughout present 
systems may result, for example, in demurrage costs of hundreds of pounds. 

Direct costs 

4.02 We thought that some information on direct costs would not only be of 
interest in itself but would also act as a useful yardstick against which to measure 
proposals for future systems. In conjunction with the National Ports Council, we 
therefore commissioned a short study by EASAMS (E-A Space and Advanced Military 
Systems Ltd) to obtain information on the direct costs of documents for exports by 
sea. Further information and costs were obtained from other interested parties not 
included in this study. 

4.03 All the firms approached employed the one run method for producing the 
necessary documents; if they had prepared these documents individually the costs 
would have been much higher. Figures obtained from firms who render services and 
charge for them, eg forwarding agents and banks, represent costs to the firm and not 
charges, as the latter usually cover other services. The study confirmed our belief 
that these direct costs vary from company to company-due as much to differences 
in product and overseas markets, as to the speed and efficiency with which these 
documents are prepared. 

4.04 The study also disclosed a wide variety of costing methods. A confusing factor 
is introduced by the shifting of costs when the shipper employs a third party— a 
forwarding agent or through transport operator— who then assumes responsibility for 
many documents but will charge this back later inside an account for overall services. 

4.05 The direct costs of the majority of shipments by conventional breakbulk 
methods incurred by all parties including shippers, forwarding agents, shipping lines, 
hauliers, etc were in the region of £6 10s to £9 10s per bill of lading; on average each 
bill of lading included Vh consignments. The main portion of the cost for each consign- 
ment was incurred by shippers from the receipt of the order to the preparation of 
invoices, and in their shipping offices when arranging transport and preparing 
documentation. This latter function is often carried out by forwarding agents. 

4.06 These figures do not include costs incurred by shippers in the preparation of 
consular invoices, and by banks and insurance companies. In complicated consignments 
the direct costs might on occasion be double those quoted above. 

4.07 We are unable to put forward any useful estimate of the total national direct 
costs of documents for exports from the UK. Only very rough figures for the number 
of export consignments are available (314 to 4 million by sea and probably between 
VA and 1% million by air). Furthermore, in addition to the unavoidable variations in 
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the basis and method of cost calculations already mentioned, there were considerable 
variations on either side of the average cost figures shewn in the study. 

4.08 What can be quantified, and is often far more important commercially, is the 
proportion of direct documentation costs to the value ol the goods. HM Customs and 
Excise statistics on the value of goods per entry show that in 1968 70 per cent of 
exports by sea were valued at less than £500 while 25 per cent were valued at less than 
£50. Thus for a significant proportion of export consignments, the direct cost of 
documents and associated procedures exceeds 10 per cent of the value of 
consignments. 

4.09 It was not possible in the time available to extend this study to obtain figures 
on the comparative costs incurred for the preparation of documents for purely 
domestic trade in this country and thus identify the extra costs imposed on inter- 
national trading transactions, both in this country and overseas, by commercial and 
governmental requirements. 

4. 1 0 The figures quoted above have of course referred to the costs incurred by 
exporters and are generally regarded as a particularly unfortunate charge on the 
profit of export sales. To the importer these procedures represent a further inflation 
of the price he is asked to pay for goods. Importers of American goods pay an average 
of $163 per export shipment for paperwork alone (this figure is taken from the 
report published by the National Committee on International Trade Documentation, 
New York), in addition to the costs generally incurred for bringing goods through 
ports and lodging Customs entries. 



Indirect costs 

4. 1 1 As we have already mentioned, costs resulting from delays, demurrage and 
idle equipment which are unpredictable and often unquantifiable can be extremely 
important in relations with overseas customers. Current systems impose many minor 
requirements at various points in the movement of the goods. If a mistake is made, 
or a procedure delayed, the result all too often is to prevent the goods from 
passing from one carrier to another or over an overseas frontier. These delays are not 
only expensive in themselves, but they are often associated with the need for remedial 
action so expensive as to overtake any profit from that particular transaction. 

4. 12 Opportunities for inefficiency or oversight abound. Goods can arrive at the 
dockside without adequate information or documents; exporters can lodge bills of 
lading after ships have sailed; shipping lines are sometimes slow to issue the bills, and 
documents presented under documentary credits may not conform to the terms of the 
credit notified to the exporter. When these examples occur in the UK the exporter is 
well placed to correct matters, but when an error is discovered at some overseas 
frontier, the costs of emergency action at long distance and short notice can be very 
heavy indeed. 

4. 13 For example, 2,552 tons of bagged material valued at £25,000 were shipped in 
one vessel to South America for delivery to various customers. Documentation, delayed 
by Bank Holiday and approximately 5 days by consular legalisation, was delayed 
further in the post. One consignee failed to make the necessary Customs entry under 
Bank guarantee because his Bankers were some 200 miles inland. The only way to 
avoid severe fines was to tranship his portion of the cargo— 150 bags worth approxi- 
mately £1,500— to barges and then later, when the documents came to hand, to land 

it on the quay in the usual manner. Additional charges amounted to £977. 

4. 14 This is an example of extra costs resulting from error or failure in complying 
with present systems but many procedures impose delays even when carried out with 
what, until now, could be considered reasonable despatch. If the overseas importer is 
unable to present the bill of lading other procedures can often be adopted, but these 
in turn mean extra cost. 
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4. 1 5 We think that some of these delays could be avoided by: ( 1) the eventual 
optional extension to deep-sea routes of the European short sea practice of sea carriers 
issuing non-negotiable receipts rather than bills of lading; and (2) printing out bills of 
lading at the overseas port of destination wherever possible. 

Costs in perspective 

4. 1 6 The relative ease with which the direct costs can be determined should not lead 
to undue emphasis being placed on this relatively unimportant factor in our inquiry. 
There is little necessary connection between efficiency and low direct costs, indeed a 
costly and efficient system would be a preferred choice for any reputable trading 
concern over a cheap and inefficient one which did not provide timely information 
and documents for carriers, port authorities, overseas consignees and Customs 
authorities. 

4. 1 7 Initially it was argued that reforms should aim to reduce the total overall costs 
of complying with documentation and procedures in international trade transactions. 
Any higher direct costs necessary to achieve greater efficiency should be accepted in 
order to reduce indirect and unpredictable costs to a minimum; this should in practice 
reduce the total overall costs of carrying goods from consignor to consignee. 

4. 1 8 Some members think that this approach too is unduly limited. They believe 
that the cost even of overall consignor-consignee documentation and procedures 
could be increased if this in turn resulted in a better cost/efficiency result for the 
totality of an overseas marketing operation. 

4. 1 9 For example the disciplines and savings of efficient stock control should not be 
restricted to raw material and finished goods in a factory, but should extend to goods 
in transit to the overseas consignee, as it is only on arrival of the goods, or an agreed 
period after arrival, that the consignee will make payment. Furthermore exporters, 
who by these and other methods ensure speedy delivery of their goods, will also 
improve their reputation with overseas customers. 

4.20 We suspect that managerial decisions on improvements in export documentation 
and procedure are often based on misleading-because insufficient-criteria. Total 
direct costs may be an inadequate basis on which to weigh the advantages and costs of 
systems designed to handle the increasing volume of goods and speed of movement in 
international trade. 

Conclusions 

4.21 We have placed the shipper at a central point in arguments on the importance 
of cost in the reform of trade documentation and procedures. As the source of much 
of the information and many of the documents, his speed and efficiency are bound to 
influence the overall cost of any international transaction of which he, in any case, 
usually bears the highest share. 

4.22 We are convinced that any approach based on reductions in the direct costs of 
documents will be extremely shortsighted. There is much to be said for measures 
which, though expensive in themselves, will reduce the total costs of overall consignor 
to overseas consignee transactions, and even more for costing improved control and 
speed in documentation and procedures against the broader background of total 
international operations. 

4.23 We make no direct recommendations here but specific proposals elsewhere in 
the report should reduce the total overall cost of international trading. 
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Chapter 5 Transport documents: 

the development of the bill of 
lading and the combined 
transport document 

Introduction 

5.0 1 The container revolution is reflected in contracts of combined transport 
incorporating a variety of ad hoc measures and modifications of existing documents. 
Traditional procedures as well as the individual shipping lines’ bills of lading, and road 
and rail consignment notes, are being replaced by intermodal procedures and 
documents. 

5.02 In Section A of this chapter we discuss transport documents and suggest ways 
of adapting them to the speed of movement of the goods to which they refer, and to 
the major problems and changes of detail imposed by combined transport. In particular 
we consider the underlying contract which the shipper seeks from the carrier, the 
consequent type of transport documents to conform to the increased speed of move- 
ment of goods and to the changing pattern of commercial requirements in international 
trade. 

5.03 In Section B we go on to discuss the implications for carriers, combined 
transport operators and shippers of current wide variations in the liability of carriers 
for any loss of or damage to the goods. There are separate chapters on the important 
related subjects of Financial Procedures, and the TCM Convention for Combined 
Transport. 



A Transport documents 

5.04 Transport documents used by UK exporters and importers include: 

1 The Bill of Lading 

2 The CIM Rail Consignment Note 

3 The CMR Road Consignment Note 

4 The IATA Air Waybill 

All these documents are at the same time: 

(a) Receipts for the goods 

(b) Evidence of the contract of carriage 

5.05 The bill of lading in its full traditional form usually has the unique additional 
status of a negotiable document giving legal title to the goods. As a document of title, 
however, the bill has to be treated with extra care; it must pass through the hands of 
additional parties, and goods can normally be delivered at destination only against its 
surrender. 

5.06 Of course, the bill of lading is by no means the only cause for dockside delay. 
For example, many UK importers find it convenient to use the port area as an auxiliary 
warehouse and even containers are often left for several days at the dockside. Neverthe- 
less it can hinder the movement of goods. If a shipper sends his goods by services using 
any of the other three documents mentioned above, the goods are delivered direct to 
the consignee, together with a copy of the consignment note or waybill. If however 
the shipper calls for bills of lading they have to be sent separately to the consignee and, 
as it necessarily takes time for bills of lading to be passed from shipping line to for- 
warding agent, to shipper, to consignee and on to consignee’s agent, who then has to 
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surrender the bill for the goods, delays can occur between the times the goods are 
unloaded and collected from the dockside. 

5.07 Current and developing changes in trade and transport have much reduced the 
need for negotiability, and so profoundly altered the balance of advantage and 
disadvantage in the use of the bill of lading as a document of title. Firstly, cargo such 
as bulk commodities, for which bills of lading may be required so that, inter alia, the 
goods may be sold afloat, has been overtaken in importance by a rapid growth in 
shipments of manufactured goods to specific consignees who require the goods for a 
specific purpose. Secondly, an increasing proportion of international traffic is between 
consignors and consignees whose relationship is sufficiently close to make a document 
of title commercially unnecessary. At the same time it is becoming more and more 
likely that paper will fail to keep up with the speedy flow of goods by unitised 
combined transport. 

5.08 We see the amelioration of this problem in the development of a flexible system 
of alternative documents, under which the shipper would be offered a choice of 
documents, either a simple receipt and evidence of a specified contract for direct 
delivery of the goods or, for those transactions which really require it, the bill of 
lading as a negotiable document of title. This would meet the needs of both 
commercial and transport interests in international trade. 



Current developments in combined transport operations and documents 

5.09 The great variety of current documents reflects a most complicated array of 
transport services and contracts. Rail offers both container and conventional rail 
wagon services, supported by sea links from ferry ports. Road hauliers offer roll on/ 
roll off services, or the carriage of containers to the ferry ports and then on from the 
port of unloading to the consignee. Shipping lines continue to offer conventional 
services, often in competition with the lines operating integrated container services. 
Road, rail and sea carriers all offer a service as principals and also act as subcontractors 
to the other carriers and to freight forwarders, many of whom operate container 
fleets in addition to their more conventional forwarding services. As part of these 
services goods are accepted in full container loads, in groupage, or ‘less than container 
loads’. In the deep-sea services outside Europe both the containers and the vessels are 
generally operated by the shipping lines, some of which may be prepared to carry 
containers owned by forwarders and shippers. 

5.10 Inevitably the documents issued to acknowledge receipt for the goods vary 
considerably in name, character and layout, despite the fact that the road and rail 
consignment notes and the shipping lines’ and forwarders’ bills of lading have been 
aligned to the ECE layout key. For example, one vessel-owning container operator 
carrying goods under CMR (road) conditions nevertheless issues an individual certificate 
of receipt rather than the CMR consignment note. 



The development of the through bill of lading 

5.11 Traditionally the bill of lading was designed to cover a journey between two 
ports and, as very few shipping lines provided inland haulage services, separate inland 
transport documents were usually raised and passed between shipper, carrier and the 
dockside. 

5.12 In contrast, the shipping and forwarding agent’s ‘house’ bill of lading was 
produced for a journey normally starting either from the exporter’s factory, or from 
the agt?nt s groupage centre, through to the consignee at an inland destination overseas. 
Tin agent made separate arrangements with individual carriers and the latter’s transport 
documents, including the shipping line’s bill of lading for the sea ‘leg’ of a journey, 

were issued in turn. These were retained by the agent and the exporter accepted the 
agent’s through bill. 
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5.13 The provision of through documents has been encouraged by the development 
of roll on/roll off transport and, following the recent rapid expansion in container 
traffic, deep-sea container operators have also adopted through documents. Although 
the combined transport bills of lading issued at present on Australian and North 
Atlantic routes for containerised goods continue, for legal reasons, to show the 
intended ports of loading and discharge, they also show the places of acceptance and 
delivery of the container, which are of far greater commercial importance. 

5.14 Following conferences in Tokyo and Rome on the TCM Convention for 
Combined Transport the term ‘combined transport document 5 has become accepted 
for documents issued to cover an international journey by more than one mode of 
transport, and is so used in this chapter, although there are other views on its 
suitability. Some vessel-owning combined transport operators (CTO) describe their 
documents as ‘through bills of lading 5 , principally to meet the demands of banks, 
who have given qualified approval to the through bills of lading issued by the major 
UK consortia operating on the Australian routes. 



Alternative documents— a two fold system 

5.15 Against this background of the wide variety of transport services and docu- 
ments now available to the shipper, and taking into account present practice and 
procedures, we consider that the ‘optional simplicity 5 provided by the following 
proposals for two different kinds of transport documents should meet the 
commercial requirements of shipper and consignee and facilitate the movement of 
goods in international trade. 

5.16 The simple receipt Under this first system the shipper would instruct the 
CTO responsible for the carriage of the goods to deliver them direct to a named 
consignee, who would be asked only to acknowledge receipt, and not to surrender 
any document in exchange for the goods. This would permit the development of a 
common form of combined transport document related solely to the physical move- 
ment of the goods. In the interests of speed of transport this would be neither 
negotiable nor a document of title. 

5.17 This system is far from revolutionary, and is already in common use in road, 
rail and air transport as well as some short sea routes. However, its wider adoption for 
combined transport movements which include a deep-sea ‘leg 5 would meet the needs of 
many of those in international trade who value speed of delivery but have no regular 
use for a document of title. 

5.18 Under Article III of the Schedule to the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act 1924, 
the shipowner is obliged to issue a bill of lading containing various particulars, but 
only ‘on demand of the shipper 5 . There is however no bar to the Hague Rules being 
applied to any shipment, even if a non-negotiable receipt only is issued. 

5.19 The bill of lading Under this second system shipping lines 5 conventional bills 
of lading and forwarding agents’ ‘house 5 bills of lading would continue, together with 
the CT document issued by both shipping lines and forwarders in their capacity as 
CTOs. These documents enable shippers to retain legal title to their goods until they 
part with the document. 

5 .20 Shippers should have the choice of either system. Some CTOs may not wish or 
be able to offer both systems and this might affect the shipper’s choice of carrier. We 
think these systems can be used for conventional break-bulk cargo and goods on 
pallets as well as container traffic. It has been suggested that over the North Atlantic, 
for example, the bill of lading’s characteristic as a document of title may be significant 
for only about 10 per cent of general cargo. However no figures are available and 
imported bulk commodities which are still often bought and sold in transit will continue 
to require negotiable documents of title. Similarly, exporters to buyers or countries 
where payment is uncertain will continue to prefer the security of the bill of lading. 
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The preparation of transport documents 

5.21 Shippers by deep-sea routes are usually required to complete both a shipping 
note to accompany the goods to the docks, and also the bill of lading which is then 
lodged at the shipping lines’ offices. Certain container operators using data processing 
have dispensed with these formalities. Shippers complete a form set, from which the 
bills of lading are produced by the operator’s computer. Shipping lines and forwarding 
agents are finding difficulty in obtaining all the necessary information from shippers 
to enable them to arrange transport. The introduction of the Standard Shipping Note 
in the Port of London is one step towards the solution of this problem (see Chapter 8). 

5.22 At present in deep-sea trades, bills of lading are issued in the port where the 
goods are loaded to the shippers, who send the documents overseas by air mail. Delays 
could be avoided if, on suitable routes and at the request of shippers and where 
appropriate of their bankers, shipping lines and CTOs could arrange for such transport 
documents to be prepared at the port of unloading before the ship and the goods arrive, 
together with instructions as to the disposal of these documents. Already several lines 
send paper or magnetic tapes by air freight to overseas ports for the preparation of 
ships’ manifests and these techniques, supplemented by the use of telex, could well be 
extended. 

5.23 These techniques, with the possible exception of telex, would not of themselves 
entail any immediate alteration to the layout of the documents, although data 
processing and data transmission may in the long term require some modifications of 
current formats. Recent commercial investigations suggest that there are no legal 
obstacles to such systems and problems of unauthorised access should not be insuper- 
able. The advantages of speed should outweigh the initial costs and ensure ready 
acceptance by CTOs and shippers. 

In the following four subsections we discuss a number of particular problems bearing 
on the procedures and documents used in combined surface transport, and solutions 
are set out in the conclusions to this chapter. 

Description of the goods 

5.24 Until containers came into common use, the bill of lading included an acknow- 
ledgement of receipt of a stated number and kind of packages, together with a 
description of the goods and the marks and numbers on the cases. Although the 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act 1924 permitted carriers to acknowledge the receipt of 
packages alone and allowed them to disclaim knowledge of the contents, the bill of 
lading did not always contain such a disclaimer. 

5.25 Carriers acknowledging receipt of full container loads packed by shippers now 
qualify details of the number of packages within the container by printed clauses, eg 
‘Particulars declared by the shipper’. Additional clauses are often added to the bill 
stating that the contents are ‘shipper’s load and count’. Although this practice is 
reasonable, the wider question of the extent and limits of the carriers’ liability requires 
further discussion. 



Goods received for shipment or transportation 

5.26 A shipper on receipt of an on board' bill of lading, ie showing that the cargo 
has actually been loaded on board the named vessel, can be sure that his goods have 
not been shut out at the dockside and will reach the overseas port in a particular vessel. 
An on board’ document has therefore long been a fundamental requirement in many 
sales contracts. 

5.2 / Clearly it is not feasible to issue ‘on board’ documents upon receipt of the 
goods at an inland centre for combined transport, although this endorsement can be 
and often is added later. This can however cause delay to the completion of the 
documents and thus to the movement of the goods. In any case the point at which the 
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goods become the responsibility of the CTO now has more commercial significance 
than the mere physical land/sea transfer point. 

Name of carrying vessel 

5.28 It follows that it will often be impossible to quote the name of the vessel on the 
transport document, which would bring shipping documents into line with road, rail, 
and air documents. Nevertheless some insurers may still require this information as 
soon as it becomes known. 

Cargo shipped on deck 

5.29 Cargo shipped on deck can present problems in combined transport. The Hague 
Rules fixing shipowners’ liabilities do not apply to cargo so stowed if the fact is 
recorded on the bill of lading. Many shippers, whose sales contracts forbid deck 
stowage, take care to specify that the cargo should not be stowed on deck. 

5.30 Just as it is not possible, at the time of issue, to add to a ‘received for transporta- 
tion’ document the endorsement that the cargo has been loaded on board, so it is not 
then always possible to specify where the container will be stowed. Indeed it would 
seriously hinder the flexibility of combined transport by purpose built vessels if opera- 
tors had to commit themselves in advance to a particular stowage plan. To meet these 
difficulties certain major CTOs specifically include in such contracts the right to 
arrange the carriage of goods ‘on deck’ and accept for such goods responsibility 
equivalent to Hague Rules liability. 

5.3 1 Despite a reduction in damage and pilferage to cargo when stowed in containers, 
underwriters are concerned about damage or loss in some trades where containers are 
stowed on deck. Container operators who are using purpose built ships argue that 
reasonable stowage on deck is safe and that deck containers so stowed should be 
regarded as an integral part of the vessel and not, therefore, exposed to a higher degree 
of vulnerability than underdeck containers. Before accepting these views underwriters 
are awaiting further experience of operations with purpose built container ships. 

The IATA air waybill 

5.32 The IATA air waybill is not aligned to the ECE layout key. The present layout 
was agreed by the members of IATA in 1966 to meet requirements expected to arise 
as airlines’ cargo systems controlled by computers are developed. 

5.33 Some information is also contained in the ECE layout key but in a different 
order; a third of the waybill contains standard information for charging and accounting 
systems which facilitate data input and means of collecting charges on departure or at 
destination as required. It also provides the basis for inter-carrier accounting. The air 
waybill has to be completed in a form set of at least nine copies, which are provided 
for the use of all the parties to the carriage of the goods. 

5.34 Some shippers and agents criticised airlines for establishing the air waybill 
without prior consultation. However air transport could not be expected to forgo all 
the advantages of advanced data processing systems in order to conform to the first 
generation paper documents of surface transport, and it has not yet been possible to 
provide means whereby an alternative layout could be developed to meet the needs of 
other carriers as well as the airlines. Increase in the intermodal carriage of containers, 
on journeys including an air ‘leg’, will intensify interest in the pressure for compatible 
documents and data systems. 

The short form bill of lading 

5.35 The bill of lading and other documents already mentioned are evidence of 
contracts of carriage, the detailed terms of which they usually list or refer to by 
printing the individual clauses on the back of the document. Where there is an 
international convention governing a particular mode of transport all carriers should, 
in theory, employ uniform common clauses, yet in the carnage ol goods by sea, where 
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the Hague Rules apply, individual shipping lines have often introduced individual 
clauses resulting in a mass and variety of small print on the reverse of bills of lading. 

5.36 Few holders of these documents examine these clauses despite their importance 
and certain US shipping lines have reduced the volume of small print by issuing what 
they have referred to as a ‘short form bill of lading’ linked to an entirely separate 
document available elsewhere by some such wording as \ . . subject to the terms 
appearing on the face and back hereof and also to the terms contained in the carriers' 
regular long form bill of lading currently used in this service, including all clauses 
stamped and endorsed hereon ... .’ 

5.37 In conventional systems shippers need to keep stocks of blank bills of lading for 
each individual shipping line which they may employ. The use of one common short 
form bill of lading, with a standard clause referring to the full terms and conditions of 
carriage, would reduce shippers’ stocking problems and the need to replenish individual 
bills of lading. A short form bill of lading would also bring considerable long term 
advantages in the preparation of bills of lading, particularly when information is fed 
into an ADP system in the country of origin for printing out on a document in the 
country of destination. A short form bill of lading also has the advantage that it is a 
step away from the need to retain clauses on a negotiable document. 

5.38 Some shipowners urge against such rationalisation that a common short form 
bill of lading would involve carriers in some loss of identity, and they would also need 
to consider how their full terms and conditions of carriage should be made freely avail- 
able elsewhere, namely head office, agents offices, etc. Initially each transport operator 
might continue to apply individual clauses, but eventually we believe it should be 
possible for clauses to be standardised, at any rate for individual trades. 

5.39 This short form concept will gain importance as combined transport develops 
further and the TCM Convention establishes the basis for the CT contract and 
document. We note that many transport documents in general use refer briefly to 
standard conditions available elsewhere; a shipping line’s long form bill of lading does 
nor con t ain the detailed conditions of the Hague Rules and it would be impossible for 
a document issued under the TCM Convention to do so. Reform to develop a standard 
clause might begin with the short form ‘receipt’ transport document, as current 
opposition to short form documents centres on the possible dilemma of a third party 

who may become holder of a document of title, without any knowledge of the 
conditions of carriage. 



B The liability of carriers and 
combined transport operators 

5 40 This section discusses the effects of carriers’ liability on commercial relation- 
ships m mternational trade. It is not intended as a detailed examination of this complex 
technical subject. 

5 ; 4i J ran f ort systems and carriers’ liability are closely connected; this is demon- 
strated by the problems of deck cargo already mentioned. Although shippers are 
primar y concerned with the reliability and competence of carriers nevertheless the 
eve and extent of liability assumed is also an important consideration. 

The limits of liability 

5.42 The shipper wants to be sure that the CTO can meet his liabilities under the 
contract of carnage if he fails to deliver the goods in good condition. The conditions of 
con rac vary widely from one mode of transport to another, some specifying the acts 
and damage for which the carrier is liable, some the acts and damage for which he has 
no a ^ ' ese cond itions are usually and advantageously governed by international 
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conventions, although in sea transport especially, individual carriers have included 
many additional clauses. 

5.43 Limits of financial liability, like terms of contract, vary widely and this is 
reflected in the conventions, eg: 

Sea The Hague Rules, 1924— £100 per package (the size and weight of the package is 
not specified). The Gold Clause Agreement increased the limit to £200 per package, 
but only for parties to that Agreement. The Brussels Protocol to the Hague Rules, 
which was carried without dissent but which has yet to be ratified, provides for a limit 
of £276 per package or unit or £842 per ton of the goods lost or damaged, whichever 
is the greater. 

Road The Convention on the Contract for the International Carriage of Goods by 
Road, 1956 (CMR)— £3,500 per ton. 

Rail The International Convention Concerning the Carriage of Goods by Rail, 1961 
(CIM)-£ 14,000 per ton. The CIM convention is being redrafted; it is proposed that the 
level of liability should be reduced to £7,000 per ton. 

Air The Warsaw Convention on the International Carriage of Goods by Air, 1929, as 
amended by the Hague Protocol, 1955 -£6 18s per kilo or £6,900 per ton. 

The value of most general cargo carried by surface transport is probably within £1,000 
per ton and we think it would be reasonable to adjust the levels of financial liability 
for international road and rail transport to some such figure as that already provided in 
the Brussels protocol to the Hague Rules. We recognise however that it is unlikely that 
a common level of liability will be acceptable for every mode of transport, in particular 
for air cargo, where the value/weight ratio is higher than for surface transport. 

5.44 Apart from carriers’ arrangements to insure their own Lability, shippers will 
usually make their own insurance arrangements, paying a premium according to the 
nature of the goods, the journey, the mode of transport, and the particular risks 
against which they wish to be covered. If damage occurs the shipper makes his claim 
and subrogates his right against the carrier to the insurer. The expense to CTOs and 
carriers of meeting claims, whether insured or not, is one of the costs of carriage of 
goods which are passed on to shippers in the freight rate. This system of dual insurance, 
by the carrier to cover the excessively high levels of his financial Lability and by the 
shipper against actual damage to the cargo, is unsatisfactory, and we welcome the 
bmited move to lower the level of financial liabihty under the CIM Convention. 

5.45 Carriers both in deep-sea and short-sea container operations have put forward 
proposals for combined freight rate and cargo insurance with Tull LabiLty’ for any 
damage to the goods; it being their opinion that this should greatly simplify the 
processing of claims for shippers and lead to lower costs and premiums. Many shippers 
have been reluctant to commit themselves to a mandatory scheme and it has been 
difficult to find a premium level which is at once satisfactory to all shippers and 
economic for the operators. All-in schemes would help simphfication of procedures 
and documentation, but further experience of container operating is required before 
they can be realised. 

Liability in combined transport 

5.46 Shipping and forwarding agents who have arranged or provided through- 
transport services using various different carriers have not normaUy in the past 
undertaken any LabiLty in respect of the transport of the goods, other than a general 
agency LabiLty of up to £100 per ton in certain circumstances. Many agents are now 
planning, as CTOs, to offer shippers contracts covered by the TCM Convention under 
which CTOs would accept an entirely different kind of LabiLty. 

5.47 A network system of LabiLty such as that described in Chapter 7, the TCM 
Convention, has already been adopted by many CTOs, who Lst the various conventions 
on their documents in order to avoid misunderstanding. Carriers naturaUy tend to 
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adopt the lowest level of liability for damage which cannot be attributed to any 
particular transport leg; in practice this generally means responsibility equivalent to 
Hague Rules liability. 

Conclusions 

5.48 We think that greater flexibility in the use of the bill of lading and the develop- 

ment of the combined transport document will be most important to the whole future 
of international trade. Our proposals meet the future requirements of shippers, CTOs 
and individual carriers and reflect changing relationships consequent on the increased 
speed of movement of the goods and the development of automatic data processing 
techniques. They also recognise that current conventional systems will continue side by i 
side with combined transport. I 

5.49 We have proposed the two fold system of alternative documents so that carriers 
can offer the shipper the choice of either the direct delivery of the goods or the 
negotiable document of title. We consider that while CTOs and carriers should wherever 
practicable provide the direct delivery service using a receipt, they should also continue 
to provide a document of title when requested. The CIM and CMR consignment notes 
and the IATA air waybill will of course continue to be used. 

5.50 The development of combined transport will enforce a growing need to bring 
surface and air transport documents and procedures into compatibility. 

| 

5.51 Our recommendations deal with certain changes which can be made immediately 

in current practice for surface combined transport. These cover endorsements on 
documents for goods packed in full container loads, the need to quote the name of j 

the vessel, the terms for liability for ‘on deck’ cargo in containers and the use of 
‘received for transportation’ documents. 

I 

5.52 The short form bill of lading and transport receipt should help the long distance 

production of documents by data processing techniques. It should be possible to reach 
early agreement on the use of short form receipts issued for an individual mode of 
transport or under the TCM Convention for combined transport. j 

5.53 We accept that more uniform levels of financial liability over most modes of 
transport will only be achieved in the long term. These should be such that carriers 
ha^e an inducement to exercise due care and attention during the carriage of the goods. 
Meanwhile we accept as a practical solution the system of network liability included 

in the draft of the TCM Convention. j 



Recommendations 

1 Shipping lines, forwarding agents, and 
combined transport operators should 
wherever practicable provide shippers with a 
choice of alternative transport contracts and 
documents, ie either delivery against a simple 
receipt or, on request, a document of title, to 
meet the varying requirements of individual 
export consignments. 



For action by I 

Accepting Houses Committee 

Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce S 

i 

British Export Houses Association 
British Rail { 

British Shippers’ Council 
Chamber of Shipping 

Committee of London Clearing 
Bankers j 

I 

Confederation of British Industry 

Institute of Shipping and Forwarding { 

Agents 

British National Committee, j 

International Chamber of Commerce 
National Freight Corporation j 

Road Haulage Association 
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